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This article uses a national survey of Latinos, African Americans, and Anglos (non- 
Hispanic whites) to test multiple hypotheses for public support of military expenditures, 
enlistment in the military, and overall evaluations of the military. While polls show that 
the military is the most respected government institution, it is less clear whether particular 
sectors of the contemporary public are more or less supportive—especially the growing 
Latino population. This is important because an ethnic gap in public opinion might lead 
to future difficulties in securing funding as well as volunteers. The article also examines 
whether factors such as gender and class are related to military support. The results show 
that Latinos are more likely than Anglos to encourage young people to enlist, but Latinos 
are less supportive of military spending. Women are also more likely than men to oppose 
spending, while the African American and socioeconomic status variables are not 
significant. 
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spending 


his article tests several possible hypotheses for public support of the U.S. military. 

Although it is well known that the military is the highest rated government institu- 
tion in America, far less is known about the attitudes of specific population groups. 
This has important implications for the contemporary as well as the future military, as 
American demography is not static. The most recent census revealed substantial popu- 
lation changes with long-term implications for American politics, particularly the 
growing number of Latinos. If Latinos and Anglos (non-Hispanic whites) have differ- 
ent opinions about the armed forces, for example, there might be important impli- 
cations for military expenditures and recruitment. 

We therefore use a 1999 national survey of Latinos, African Americans, and 
Anglos to better understand the dynamics of public support for the military. In addi- 
tion to the diverse sample, this survey also allows for an understanding of military 
opinion along several dimensions, as attitudes might be more complex than a single 
question can capture. The questions therefore include not only overall support for the 
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military but also support for military spending and support for young people enlisting 
in the military. 

The American armed forces are dependent upon public opinion in several ways. 
First, the services must secure funding through the federal appropriations process. 
Without strong public support for the military, members of Congress will have less 
incentive to increase or to maintain funding. Second, the all-volunteer military re- 
quires thousands of young Americans to “vote” every year with their feet. This 
requires the active support of not only these young people but also the relatives, teach- 
ers, counselors, and others who influence them. If growing segments of the population 
are less enthusiastic about the military, the result could be future recruiting difficulties. 

The military depends more on public opinion than many other governmental agen- 
cies. Environment protection, for instance, will likely suffer if public backing for this 
goal declines. The Environmental Protection Agency, however, does not need to 
recruit tens of thousands of volunteers every year to maintain its effectiveness. There- 
fore, it is imperative to study not only overall support for the military but also the more 
specific opinions noted above. 

One of the key demographic trends in the American population is the declining 
share of the Anglo population. This is largely due to the growing Latino community, 
which is reshaping the political and cultural landscape. As a result, the traditional and 
straightforward bifurcated black-white paradigm on racial questions is now slowly 
changing into a more complex black-white-Hispanic perspective. 

The 2000 U.S. Census found that Latinos were becoming America’s largest minor- 
ity group. Although the Census Bureau in 1999 estimated that Latinos would be 11.4 
percent of the population in 2000, the census revealed that they were 12.5 percent—a 
figure Latinos were not projected to reach until 2005. This may understate the true 
Latino population, as the census is an actual count, not an estimate, and many Latinos 
are noncitizens with incentives to avoid contact with government officials. African 
Americans, by contrast, were 12.1 percent of the population. More recent data from 
the Bureau of the Census indicate that the Latino populations grew (in just three years) 
to 13.4 percent. 

Given the substantial levels of immigration from Mexico, Central and South Amer- 
ica, and the Caribbean, as well as the relatively high birthrate of Latinos in the United 
States, the Latino population will only continue to grow. Anglos currently constitute 
68 percent of the U.S. population, and in four states they have shifted from majority to 
plurality status. This article focuses on minority attitudes toward the military, which 
will be of critical importance as the United States transitions to a society in which no 
single ethnic or racial group is the majority. 

In doing so, the article methodologically follows in a long line of research asking 
whether African American and Latino political participation is different than that of 
Anglos. It is well established in political science that voting is correlated with factors 
such as education and age and, to some extent, with income. Many have tested whether 
the participation of minority-group members is at a higher or lower rate than their 
socioeconomic status (SES) would suggest. 
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Wolfinger and Rosenstone, for instance, showed that while African Americans par- 
ticipated less in the aggregate than did whites, regression results showed no participa- 
tory differences in 1974 and slightly higher black participation in 1972.' For Latinos, 
Rosenstone and Hansen found that Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, and African 
Americans were less likely than Anglos to vote in presidential and congressional elec- 
tions, ceteris paribus, although not less likely to engage in some nonelectoral activi- 
ties.” Verba, Schlozman, and Brady also found almost no statistically significant racial 
or ethnic differences in political participation.’ Few, however, have sought to under- 
stand minority public opinion in the same way.” 

The goal of this article is therefore to test whether there are any racial or ethnic dif- 
ferences in attitudes toward the military that cannot be explained by demographic and 
attitudinal factors. As noted above, the article analyzes three different questions on 
support for the military: overall support, military spending, and enlistment of young 
people. This is useful because Latino patriotism, for example, might lead to high over- 
all evaluations of the military, but such feelings might not necessarily translate to 
greater support for military expenditures or for the enlistment of Latino young people. 


Latinos, African Americans, 
and the Military 


There are good reasons to think that Latinos might have particularly positive atti- 
tudes toward enlistment in the armed forces. Military service has historically played 
an important political role for Latinos, especially service during World War II. Schol- 
ars have noted that for most of the half-million Latino soldiers who served in World 
War II, this was their “first time away from the standard patterns of American soct 
ety.” After fighting against totalitarianism overseas, returning Latino soldiers were 
disinclined to accept the usual barriers to full political and economic participation and 
began to act to overcome them.” As Morin observed, “How could we have played such 
a prominent part as Americans over there and now have to go back living as outsiders 
as before?” This “World War II generation” became a vital influence in the postwar 
Latino community. 

The military has also proved useful to Latinos in addressing what Guzman called 
“the problem of demonstrating their patriotism.” Latino loyalty has been questioned 
from the Mexican-American War to World War II and calls to “intern” Latinos were 
heard during the Spanish-American War and World War I. One effective response has 
been to point to the large number of Latino soldiers and sailors and their accomplish- 
ments. As Jones noted, “In the United States military service has been used as a legiti- 
mizing device by groups traditionally excluded from full citizenship.” 

For instance, several Mexican American organizations in California declared in 
1966, “Our soldiers of Hispanic and Mexican-American ancestry have received more 
Congressional Medals of Honor than any other ethnic group during World War IT and 
the Korean Conflict.”"* A Mexican American advocacy report similarly noted that dur- 
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ing World War II, “it is a well known fact that the number of war casualties among the 
Mexican-American soldiers was very high in proportion to the population.” 

For African Americans, there are similar reasons to predict a generally favorable 
orientation toward military service. A growing literature explores the military experi- 
ence of African Americans as individuals and a community, and while it is always dif- 
ficult to generalize the experience of a population, the military is largely thought to 
have played a key social role for the overall community and a positive personal role for 
individuals.” 

For individuals, the contemporary military has been an especially hospitable insti- 
tution, particularly in comparison to the larger society. As Moskos and Butler noted, 
“Ata time when Afro-Americans were still arguing for their educational rights before 
the Supreme Court and marching for their social and political rights in the Deep South, 
the Army had become desegregated with little fanfare.” The results were so successful 
that “if officers are the executives of the armed forces, the armed forces boast more 
black executives than any other institution in the country.” 

There is also evidence that African Americans have, for some time, perceived the 
military as more egalitarian than civilian society, particularly in terms of advancement 
opportunities and economic stability.'* Not only has discrimination in the military dra- 
matically abated, but such service also provides an avenue for upward mobility that is 
not always available in civilian society. It provides a standard of living and an array of 
social services not commonly available for those without higher education, and 
according to Ricks, “the army may be the only institution in America where we can see 
what Lyndon Johnson’s Great Society could have been.””” 

Military service may also enable African Americans and Latinos to better succeed 
in the civilian world.'° This may be the result of the training received in the military or 
the postservice educational benefits such as the G.I. Bill. The military may also serve 
as a “bridging environment””’ that allows minority veterans to better integrate into 
civilian society.'* One of the few previous studies of this topic, however, showed that 
African Americans were no more or less likely than whites to believe there were 
opportunities for minorities in the military.” 

Therefore, the first hypothesis of this article is as follows: 


Hypothesis 1: Latinos and African Americans are more likely than Anglos to support the 
enlistment of young people. 


On the other hand, respondents from minority communities may be less supportive of 
military expenditures, as they may see the military as a competitor for scarce resources 
that might otherwise be used for social programs. In comparison to Anglos, African 
Americans and Latinos earn less income, possess less saved wealth, and have lower 
levels of educational attainment. Members of the latter two groups are therefore 
unsurprisingly more likely to support federal social programs, but they may also per- 
ceive a trade-off between guns and butter. For instance, de la Garza et al. found that 
while the strong majority of Latinos favored greater funding for programs such as edu- 
cation and crime control, less than a quarter favored more defense spending.” 
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African Americans and Latinos may also recall how the War on Poverty in the 
1960s fell victim in part to involvement in Vietnam. Money that might have expanded 
and sustained many domestic programs instead made its way to the military. As 
Martin Luther King Jr. observed, “The promises of the Great Society have been shot 
down on the battlefield of Vietnam.” 

This hypothesis is related to Maslow’s “hierarchy of needs” theory.” He suggested 
that basic survival needs must be met before people can pay attention to “higher- 
order” needs. The latter include items such as a clean environment. For Latinos and 
African Americans, support for military expenditures may not be a top policy priority 
in the midst of vast unmet social needs. This may explain why Goertzel found that 
nonwhite respondents were less supportive of military spending than were whites, and 
Butler and Johnson found that nonblack respondents were more supportive.” 

Therefore, the second hypothesis of the article is as follows: 


Hypothesis 2: Latinos and African Americans are less likely than Anglos to support military 
expenditures. 


In light of the expectation that minority communities will have complex and varied 
attitudes toward the military—more likely than Anglos to support enlistment but less 
likely to support expenditures—we expect no racial or ethnic differences in the overall 
evaluation of the military. 


Hypothesis 3: Latinos, African Americans, and Anglos provide similar overall evaluations 
of the military. 


Public Opinion and the Military 


A number of studies have examined support for military spending, specifically the 
role of age, income, education, gender, and trust.” Their findings are discussed in the 
Models section when the independent variables used in this article are discussed. Only 
a few scholars have investigated public attitudes toward other aspects of the military, 
however. Among these are Butler and Johnson, who examined the determinants of five 
“theoretical perspectives” on the military, including whether there were opportunities 
for minorities in the military and whether there was an obligation to serve in the mili- 
tary.” They found that nonblacks did not have unique opinions on either question. 
There is also relatively little other research on enlistment questions, although Shields 
examined the determinants of military service.” 

Methodologically, the use of survey research is well established in the armed forces 
literature. Some researchers analyze surveys of the American population with large 
numbers of observations, such as the General Social Survey or the High School and 
Beyond Survey. Others conduct mail, telephone, or distributed surveys with a more 
limited sample, such as military personnel or dependents. Such researchers have 
explored a variety of attitudes held by military personnel.” Surveys have also been 
used to investigate the class basis of service in the Vietnam conflict” and the influence 
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of military service on the racial attitudes, political behaviors, and military attitudes of 
veterans and nonveterans.” Despite this large body of research, only a few scholars 
have investigated differences in ethnic and racial orientations toward the military. 

One important point is that the September 11 attacks on America have led to 
changes in public evaluations of government institutions. Does this diminish the con- 
tribution of this article, which uses 1999 data, to the understanding of how ethnic and 
racial groups differentially evaluate the military? One relevant fact is that racial opin- 
ion gaps seem to persist even in the midst of large aggregate changes during times of 
conflict, both in the past and in recent experience. According to a recent Gallup 
report, “while job approval for President George W. Bush increased substantially 
among both whites and blacks after 9/11, the gap between these two groups has 
remained roughly constant. The same general pattern occurred in the aftermath of the 
Gulf War.” Because this article focuses on opinion differences, not aggregate opin- 
ion, its conclusions may well be applicable during foreign policy crises.” Even if not, 
it would still apply to those times when the United States is not directly involved in 
military conflicts. 


Data 


This article uses the 1999 National Survey on Latinos in America (NSLA), con- 
ducted by the Washington Post, the Henry J. Kaiser Family Foundation, and Harvard 
University. This is a nationally representative sample of 4,614 respondents, including 
1,802 Anglos, 2,417 Latinos, and 285 non-Latino African Americans. It is the most 
appropriate survey for our purposes because it contains three key military opinion 
questions as well as a large Latino sample. Most national surveys of American politi- 
cal opinion, such as the biannual American National Election Study, do not include a 
sufficient Latino sample to confidently assess this large and complex population. 

Some surveys are problematic because they do not use bilingual interviewers. This 
loses many Spanish-dominant respondents and thereby generates a Latino sample that 
is biased in a number of important ways, particularly in terms of SES. In the NSLA, 49 
percent of the Latino respondents chose to be interviewed in Spanish, which shows the 
importance of a Spanish-language option. On the other hand, the relatively small Afri- 
can American sample suggests that statistical results concerning this population 
should be interpreted with some caution. 

The survey is also valuable because it allows for the separate analysis of four major 
Latino subgroups: Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, Cuban Americans, and Cen- 
tral and South Americans.” Some of the literature on political participation tests for 
subgroup differences, as an aggregate Latino variable could mask substantial varia- 
tion. Scholars have argued that such analysis is critical because of the many intra- 
Latino differences. As Trueba noted, “We cannot trivialize the ethnic, social, racial, 
and economic differences of Latino subgroups.” It might be the case that different 
subgroups have different opinions about the military. 
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Cuban Americans, for instance, are unique among Latinos in many of their politi- 
cal and particularly foreign policy views. They are strongly anticommunist and anti- 
Castro and are more likely to vote Republican than are other Latinos.” This relatively 
conservative foreign policy orientation may translate into greater support for the mili- 
tary. The Mexican American and Puerto Rican communities have a long history of ser- 
vice in the U.S. military, which might lead to relatively high evaluations. Respondents 
of Central and South American descent, by contrast, may have memories of military 
regimes in those regions, which could lower their support for militaries in general. 
None of these possibilities has been previously explored. 


Models 


As mentioned previously, the dependent variables include three different measures 
of public opinion on the military. The first question asks, “Do you think government 
spending on the military should be increased, decreased, or kept about the same?” The 
second question asks, “Would you advise a young person close to you to join the mili- 
tary, or not?” The third asks the respondent to rank “the military” as an institution ona 
4-point scale.’ Only half the respondents were asked this question, however. Because 
the dependent variables in the first and third questions contained either three or four 
categories, ordinal probit analysis is used. There are two possible answers for the sec- 
ond question, so logit analysis is used. 

The two key independent variables are whether the respondent is Latino or African 
American. Anglos are therefore the base case against which the racial and ethnic vari- 
ables are compared. The other independent variables include a variety of standard SES 
controls. Goertzel as well as Butler and Johnson found that income was associated 
with support for military spending. Modigliani noted that higher SES individuals were 
more supportive of international interventionism, although he also found only “lim- 
ited association between SES and toughness” on military policy. For education, Butler 
and Johnson, Goertzel, and Kriesberg, Murray, and Klein found that education was 
associated with opposition to military spending.” 

The effect of SES may vary depending on the question. Those with fewer such 
resources might see the military as a competitor against social programs, in which case 
they would be unlikely to support additional spending. They could, however, see the 
military as an opportunity to gain skills, educational benefits, and employment, in 
which case income and education might be negatively associated with support for 
enlistment. Morris Janowitz, for instance, noted that the military has long been consid- 
ered a source of opportunity for lower-SES Americans.” 

To further control for some of the class dynamics, we include unemployment as an 
independent variable. Although unemployment status is not associated with unique 
political views, those without jobs may be more supportive of this large employer.” 
The competition thesis suggests, however, that the unemployed may be less likely to 
support more military spending. 
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We will also test whether there is a military gender gap. Researchers have found 
that women are less supportive of the use of force in foreign policy and are less sup- 
portive of military spending.” Verba, Schlozman, and Brady generally noted that “to 
the extent that there are opinion differences between the sexes, they tend to be more 
pronounced on issues like war and the use of violence than on what are often referred 
to as ‘women’s issues,” such as the Equal Rights Amendment and abortion.” 

Butler and Johnson found that men were more likely to believe there were opportu- 
nities for minorities in the military, and Cohen noted that men were more interested in 
the military. On the other hand, Montoya noted that Hispanic women and men were 
equally supportive of military spending, and Butler and Johnson found no gender dif- 
ferences on this topic.” 

Age is included because research has generally found that older citizens exhibit 
higher levels of support for the military. Butler and Johnson, Goertzel, and Kriesberg 
et al. found that it was positively associated with support for military spending. On the 
other hand, Cohen found that the “military policy public” is younger, and Modigliani 
noted that age was negatively associated with international interventionism.” 

Two attitudinal variables are also included in the model. The first will test whether 
trust in government is positively correlated with support for this large government 
institution, as Bartels found that those who most trusted people also supported greater 
military spending. Second, Bartels, Goertzel, and Kriesberg et al. found that conserva- 
tive ideology was associated with support for military spending, so we hypothesize that 
political conservatives will be stronger military supporters than liberals.” 

A related factor is religion, which may correlate with conservative or traditional 
values. Therefore, a dummy variable measures to what degree religion is important in 
the lives of respondents. Those who are more religious may express more enthusiasm 
for the military, as support for “God and country” often seems to correspond. 

Another variable controls for noncitizen status. Although noncitizens do not vote, 
they do participate in nonelectoral politics, likely respond to public opinion polls that 
influence politicians, and may act as local opinion leaders and thereby influence those 
who can vote. While residents of the United States, they are citizens of other nations 
and might be less supportive of the military than are Americans. 

As this survey was conducted with social not foreign-policy questions foremost in 
mind, we cannot include in the models several useful attitudinal questions, such as 
opinions on isolationism, the morality of war, patriotism, ethnocentrism, and others 
that have been tested in past research. 


Results 


The first step is to examine the aggregate military opinions of Latinos, Anglos, and 
African Americans. For enlistment, Latinos are the most supportive (61 percent), fol- 
lowed by Anglos (58 percent) and African Americans (51 percent). Latinos were nev- 
ertheless the least enthusiastic about increased military spending (22 percent), with 
African Americans at 26 percent and Anglos at 38 percent. 
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Table 1 


Logit and Ordinal Probit Regressions of Military Attitudes 
(Using Aggregate Latino Variable) 


Variable Join Military Military Spending Military Support 
Latino 0.445** (0.216) —0.164* (0.098) -0.201 (0.146) 
Gender 0.331 (0.202) —0.216** (0.098) —0.028 (0.137) 
Age 0.014** (0.007) 0.013*** (0.003) 0.000 (0.004) 
Ideology 0.238* (0.133) 0.226*** (0.067) 0.150* (0.091) 
Trust government 0.195 (0.159) 0.033 (0.067) 0.401*** (0.110) 
Importance of religion -0.058 (0.114) 0.09 (0.058) 0.226*** (0.083) 
Citizenship 0.273 (0.198) 0.389*** (0.102) 0.294* (0.168) 
Observations 3,186 3,371 1,667 

Adjusted R* 0.03 0.05 0.04 


Note: Because of space considerations, the results for the consistently statistically insignificant variables 
(income, education, employment, and African Americans), as well as the cut points and intercept, are not 
presented. 

*p <.10.**p <.05.***p < 01. 


For the overall-military-evaluation question, Anglos were the most likely to give a 
rating of very or somewhat favorable (89 percent), although Latinos (77 percent) and 
African Americans (72 percent) were largely favorable but by a lesser degree. A key 
question for this article, however, is whether such differences remain when a variety of 
demographic and attitudinal variables are taken into account. 


Military Enlistment 


The first column of Table 1 shows the regression for whether the respondent would 
encourage a young person to join the military. While Latinos are more likely than 
Anglos to favor this option, African Americans do not have unique views. 

Although such encouragement alone may not necessarily determine Latino enlist- 
ments, this suggests that the military need not worry that the changing demography of 
America will lead to recruitment problems. On the contrary, military recruiters should 
be encouraged that the growing Latino community is more supportive of enlistment 
than is the Anglo community, ceteris paribus. While a growing Latino presence may 
have implications for military culture, just as overall Latino population growth is 
changing American culture, this issue is beyond the scope of the article. 

On the other hand, liberals were less likely than conservatives to recommend enlist- 
ment, which is in line with expectations. Another group less inclined toward enlist- 
ment is the young themselves, who exhibit less enthusiasm than their elders. 

There were no class effects, however, as income and education were both statisti- 
cally insignificant. Although one might hypothesize that those lower on the SES scale 
might see the military as a provider of employment and educational opportunities, this 
does not appear to be the case. 
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Military Spending 


The second column shows that Latinos are more opposed to military expen- 
ditures than are Anglos. This is generally consistent with past research on racial 
differences over military spending, which has shown that whites are more favorable. 
It also suggests that Latinos perceive a conflict between domestic and military 
spending. 

This finding indicates that Latinos do not have a unitary view of the military. They 
see the military as providing valuable employment opportunities while, conversely, 
believing that too much money goes to the military. Both findings are consistent with 
previous research on the hierarchy-of-needs theory, as Latinos appear to evaluate the 
military through the lens of how it affects their communities.” 

On the other hand, the African American variable is once again statistically insig- 
nificant. While African Americans are not particularly opposed to military spending, 
they do not particularly favor it. This is generally inconsistent with previous research. 
Another similarity with the previous model is that education and income are not sig- 
nificant, although this differs from most previous work on military-spending attitudes. 

Women were more likely than men to oppose military spending, which is not un- 
expected in light of previous research on gender and public opinion.” In addition, 
expenditures received more support from respondents who were older, were more 
conservative, and were citizens. While the latter has not been previously tested, the 
first two findings are consistent with previous research. 


Support of the Military 


For the measure of overall support of the military, Latinos and African Americans 
express opinions that are no different than those of Anglos. Three other variables were 
significant in this regression, however. The more conservative, the more religious, citi- 
zens and those who were more trusting of government were likely to give the military 
relatively high evaluations. This model is discussed in more detail in the following 
section. 


Latino Subgroups 


The Latino community is a diverse one, however, and the single Latino variable 
could mask substantial subgroup variation. In the aggregate, members of all four 
Latino subgroups are more likely than Anglos (58 percent) to support enlistment, with 
Puerto Ricans (64 percent) and Central and South Americans (65 percent) being 
slightly less enthusiastic than are Cuban Americans (69 percent) and Mexican Ameri- 
cans (66 percent). Anglos (38 percent) are more likely to favor increased military 
spending than are respondents from all four subgroups, with Puerto Ricans (22 per- 
cent) and Central and South Americans (13 percent) again being slightly less enthusi- 
astic than are Cuban Americans (25 percent) and Mexican Americans (23 percent). 
Anglos (89 percent) are also the most likely to provide a very or somewhat favorable 
overall evaluation of the military, and Cuban Americans (81 percent) are more enthu- 
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Table 2 
Logit and Ordinal Probit Regressions of Military Attitudes 
(Using Latino National-origin Group Variables) 


Variable Join Military Military Spending Military Support 


Mexican American 0.490** (0.238) 0.111 (0.111) —0.309* (0.164) 
Cuban American 0.748** (0.306) 0.146 (0.198) 0.188 (0.224) 
Puerto Rican 0.186 (0.347) —0.382** (0.162) 0.264 (0.229) 
Central and South American 0.428 (0.300) —0.307** (0.142) —0.242 (0.246) 
Gender —0.330 (0.202) —0.216** (0.098) —0.029 (0.137) 
Age 0.014** (0.007) 0.013*** (0.003) —0.000 (0.004) 
Ideology 0.238* (0.133) 0.226*** (0.067) 0.152* (0.091) 
Trust government 0.195 (0.159) —0.034 (0.067) 0.400*** (0.110) 
Importance of religion -0.058 (0.114) 0.090 (0.058) 0.226*** (0.083) 
Citizenship 0.309 (0.204) 0.404*** (0.106) 0.234 (0.172) 
Observations 3,186 3,371 1,667 

Adjusted R” 0.03 0.05 0.04 


Note: Because of space considerations, the results for the consistently statistically insignificant variables 
(income, education, employment, and African Americans), as well as the cut points and intercept, are not 
presented. 

*p < 10. **p < .05. ***p < 01. 


siastic than are Mexican Americans (76 percent), Puerto Ricans (75 percent), and 
Central and South Americans (75 percent). 

As before, however, we also want to know whether any opinion differences remain 
once the control variables are introduced. Table 2 therefore contains new regressions 
where the aggregate Latino dummy variable has been replaced by four subgroup vari- 
ables, as the statistical significance of the former might be driven by one particular 
group or might reflect different opinions by the various groups. 

The results suggest that Latinos are not uniform in their assessments of the military. 
The first two regressions show that Mexican Americans and Cuban Americans are 
more likely than Anglos to favor military service, while Puerto Ricans and Central and 
South Americans are less supportive than Anglos of increased military spending. 
Thus, it appears that these specific subgroup opinions account for the significance of 
the aggregate Latino variable in the first two models of Table 1. 

The third column suggests that Mexican Americans express relatively less support 
than do Anglos of the military as an institution. It is unclear what might underlie this 
finding, however, because Mexican Americans also distinctly favor enlistment. As the 
overall-military-evaluation question was asked of only half the respondents, perhaps 
the results are an artifact of which respondents were chosen to answer it.” 

We can investigate this possibility by rerunning the spending and enlistment mod- 
els using only those respondents who were asked about their overall evaluation of the 
military. If the survey’s randomization process worked, then the statistical results 
should not change. The use of this sample, however, causes the regression results to 
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change in several important ways.” This suggests that the overall military evaluation 
models in both tables should be interpreted with a great deal of caution. 

Given these problems, this question might be best dropped from the study. Because 
there is so little work on the topic, however, it seems useful to include the regressions, 
along with this detailed caveat, as a point of comparison for future researchers. It is 
important to note that this randomization problem does not afflict the military spend- 
ing and enlistment questions, which were asked of the full sample. 


Conclusions 


Although the military is the most trusted government institution in America, rela- 
tively little is known about variation in support along demographic, SES, and gender 
lines. Although the high aggregate rating may imply nearly uniform popularity, it is 
possible that some subgroups may express more or less support than do others. 

The regression results in the first table suggest that Latinos are more likely to encour- 
age young people to enlist than are Anglo respondents. On the other hand, Latinos are 
more negative in their support for military spending. Latinos may therefore recognize 
that the military provides employment opportunities for young people but also under- 
stand that military spending may negatively impact funding for social programs. 

The regressions in the second table suggest that these attitudes are not characteris- 
tic of all Latinos, however, but may reflect the different opinions of specific Latino 
subgroups. Puerto Ricans and Central and South Americans are more opposed than 
Anglos to increased military spending, while Mexican Americans and Cuban Ameri- 
cans appear to uniquely support enlistment. 

In both tables, African Americans do not exhibit distinctive attitudes about the mil- 
itary. If the only regression were that of overall evaluation of the military, it might be 
argued that this reflected contradictory orientations. Perhaps positive views of the mil- 
itary as an employer were cancelled out by the understanding that social programs and 
military spending are often at odds. The first two models in Table 1, however, suggest 
this is not the case. African Americans are not more or less likely to encourage young 
people to enlist; neither are they uniquely for or against military spending. While the 
former finding agrees with research on a similar question, the latter differs with 
previous analyses of race and military spending. 

There are also no class differences in the models. Income and education are not sta- 
tistically significant in the enlistment, expenditures, or overall support models. While 
we hypothesized that lower-SES individuals might support enlistment but not expen- 
ditures, this did not prove to be the case. 

Women are more skeptical than men about the military, as they are less likely to 
support military spending. This finding is consistent with previous understandings 
of gender differences on national security issues, such as the use of military force. Fur- 
thermore, we found that conservatives are more likely than liberals to support enlist- 
ment and expenditures, while the young are less likely than their elders to support 
either. 
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In sum, this article shows how race, ethnicity, gender, and class structure public 
opinion about the military. In addition, there is no simple storyline, such as minority- 
group or lower-SES opposition to or support for the military. Instead, Latino and Afri- 
can American orientations differ, the attitudes of Latino subgroups differ, and there is 
little evidence of socioeconomic effects. This points out the importance of using sur- 
veys that strive for a multiethnic sample, such as the NSLA, to better understand as 
much of the American population as possible. 
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